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NUMBER 10 


The Eisenhower Atomic Peace Plan 


This article is based on a radio broadcast over the 
VBC network on December 26, 1953. Mr. Lilienthal 
was first chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
1946-1949, and coauthor of the Acheson-Lilienthal 
report, which provided a basis for the Baruch plan. 
Ever since December 8 the whole world has 
been talking and thinking about the atomic 
peace proposal President Eisenhower laid that 
day before the United Nations. 

His words had an electrifying effect. Men’s 
hearts were lifted. The President had placed 
the finest kind of Christmas present on every 
hearth in every home in the whole wide 
world: He had given hope. 

This spirit of peace, expressed in words of 
simple eloquence, is what the world has been 
waiting to hear. It is what it had a right to 
expect from America. Ideals, hopes, a new 
spirit—these are essential as a place from 
which to make a new start. After years of 
exposure to undisguised atomic jingoism ut- 
tered by lesser men, this country has at last 
put its case before the world on the highest 
level of moral leadership. 

If the President’s proposal is to be more 
than just another speech it must, of course, be 
translated into a concrete, specific program. 


Things have to happen, and soon, for the 


by David E. Lilienthal 


hour is getting late. A long delay will dampen, 
if not kill, the world’s new-found hope. Skep- 
ticism will set in. Momentum will be gone. 
We shall be back where we were the day be- 
tore the President spoke. A great opportunity 
will have been lost—and how does anyone 
know that there will be more such great op- 
portunities to stop the world’s mad ride down 
the toboggan slide toward a war of annihila- 
tion, a war in which men—for the first time 
in human history—have now the power to 
make this beautiful world no longer habitable 
by any living thing? 

There is no doubt about the need for ac- 
tion soon if the President’s proposal is to turn 
the tide. 

| propose that the United States assume 
leadership in the United Nations to put the 
Eisenhower plan into operation at home, 
while the negotiations with the Russians pro- 
ceed. 

I believe such a course—that is, an imme- 
diate start—is wise and is essential for two 
reasons: 

First, as a demonstration to the whole world 
of the complete good faith with which the 
proposal was made. 
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Second—and even more important 
—to prevent the proposal’s being 
killed through the necessary or the 
deliberate delays of protracted and 
complex discussions with the Rus- 
sians. 

It seems to me that it is well-nigh 
fatal to the new start the President 
has made to permit long delays. This 
must become, promptly, a going en- 
terprise, one that men can see and 
read about and sense as something in 
the world of reality, not just a speech, 
a maneuver in the cold war, not just 
the subject of diplomatic negotiations. 

It is my further thesis that if we 
say we won't take action at all until 
the discussions with Russia are com- 
pleted, we may have to wait so long 
for that agreement that the whole 
idea will then be dead, perhaps be- 
yond recall. 

Our objective should be to get go- 
ing, immediately—with the Russians 
as full participants, if they promptly 
agree to join, but without them, for 
the time being, if they don’t. 

To make what I have in mind 
more concrete, let me suggest one 
of the forms this immediate action 
might take—but without spelling out 
the details. The details aren’t too 
important at this point. 

The essential ingredients for a con- 
crete program would seem to me to 
include the following: 

First, which to 
work — uranium, plutonium, radio- 


materials with 
active isotopes. 

Second, scientists and engineers to 
work on these materials. 

Third, a place, a location where 
the materials can be kept; labora- 


tories where the materials can be 


worked with, and so on. 

Fourth, a United Nations agency 
to be the repository of the materials, 
to be responsible for setting up~the 


research centers and to lay out and 


supervise the technical tasks. . 

There are no great difficulties here. 
Take atomic materials. In this field 
there is no problem at all to get 
started. Speaking through their heads 
of state, the United States and Brit- 
ain—both of which have stocks of 
uranium and plutonium—have al- 
ready said they favor contributing at 
least a beginning toward the pro- 
posed international atomic pool. Can- 
ada and Belgium, too, have uranium 
—a great deal of it. So, one gathers, 





The article by Mr. Lilienthal 
is the first of a series on prob- 
lems of international negotia- 
tions about the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy. 








has Australia. Brazil and India have 
thorium, needed for experimentation 
and some day probably useful for 
atomic power. Norway and Holland 
and Canada and France, as well as 
the United States and Britain, have 
a supply of radioactive materials for 
research uses, some of which they 
could contribute to the pool at once 
if they wished. 

Then there is the matter of scien 
tists and engineers, who, the Presi- 
dent proposes, should be “mobilized” 
—as he put it—from many countries 
to apply atomic energy to peaceful 
purposes under the United Nations 


auspices. So far as results are con- 


cerned, men are more important than 
the bank of atomic materials. 

There is no problem here either, 
There are many countries, large and 
small, in Europe, in Asia and the 
Far East, and in South America that 
could contribute highly competent 
men, some of them world leaders in 
nuclear science. 

This is hard for us to realize, but 
it is true. We have listened to a lot 
of chauvinistic nonsense—some of it 
from men who know better—that, as 
Gordon Dean puts it, every atom has 
“Made in the U.S.A.” 


Mr. Dean, who was chairman of 


stamped on it. 


the Atomic Energy Commission for 
three years, makes it plain that there 
would be no problem whatever in 
“mobilizing” a notable international 
group of scientists and engineers 
from countries that have already in- 
dicated that they believe in the basic 
principles ot the Eisenhower plan. 
As for a place, there are many that 
would seem appropriate. As a starter, 
why not consider Belgium—the en- 
virons of Brussels perhaps—as the 
location of an experimental atomic 
power plant? Belgium is the prin- 
cipal supplier of our uranium—from 
the Belgian Congo in Africa. Bel- 
gium, like Britain, suffers from high- 
cost coal; it has no oil, no water 
power, of course. It is conveniently 
located for engineers throughout 
Europe and not unduly remote for 
North American technical men. 
For the 


atomic research, other than for elec- 


center of international 
tric power, a good place to consider 
might be Geneva, in Switzerland. 
Geneva is already the home of a new 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





The New Look In U.S. Arms 





The United States has a new arms 
policy, a new military strategy. It 
cannot be called a reversal of past 
policy and strategy. Rather it is a 
revision of Truman Administration 
views in the light of present politi- 
cal, economic and military condi- 
tions. Whether it is adequate for the 
country’s commitments, its global re- 
sponsibilities and its security require- 
ments, only time can tell. 

The new policy is the direct result 
of Eisenhower’s first year in office— 
the result of 365 days of agonizing 
reappraisal of what arms power the 
United States should have and how 
the power-level can be most economi- 
cally achieved. It bears ihe hallmark 
of Eisenhower’s new Joint Chiefs of 
Staft 


the new atomic era in which we live. 


and is their and his answer to 


Because the nation’s very security is 
involved, because the question is 
loaded with political, economic and 
psychological overtones, it promises 
to be one of the major issues in the 


1954 congressional campaign. 


The essence of the new policy is 
that it is actually possible for the 
United States to have greater security 
at less cost, with fewer soldiers, and 
curtailed commitments abroad. With 
out explanation, however, this policy 
is dificult for the public to under- 
stand; and even when explained, it 


cannot be expected to persuade all. 


Disengagement and Mobility 

The key words and phrases in 
our new arms policy and military 
strategy are: disengagement, mobile 
reserves, freedom of action, atomic 
weapons, striking power, economy, 
calculated risks, flexibility. The first 
signs of the new military look are: a 


$5 billion cut in the military budget, 
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the decision to pull two divisions out 
of Korea, the build-up of air forces, 
the curtailment of ground troops, the 
mass production of tactical atomic 
weapons, the development of guided 
missiles. 

President Eisenhower, it is recalled, 
made quite a stir during the 1952 
election campaign with his theory 
that United States troops should 
serve as mobile reserves in the East- 
West cold war. Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson later caused sur- 
prise by announcing cryptically that 
the United States could have more 
defense at less cost. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, for his part, 
alarmed our allies by seeming to urge 
Moscow’s satellites to rebel and revolt 
against their masters. Yet all of these 
announeements and pronouncements 
were part of the President’s slowly 
emerging strategy on how best to 
fight a cold war and prepare to wage 
a hot one if necessary. 

It is the President’s considered pur- 
pose to “disengage’” more and more 
American troops now overseas—to 
bring a not inconsiderable number 
of servicemen home, to cut America’s 
manpower commitments abroad. To 
him this does not represent a retreat 
into isolation or sponsorship of the 
“fortress America” theme, no matter 
how much it may look like that to 
our allies or how hopefully the 
Kremlin interprets it that way. It is 
rather, as he sees it, an improvement 
in strategic maneuverability, assur 
ing Washington the military initia- 
tive. It is designed to “unpin” Ameri- 
can troops and make them available 
for emergency use in any new crisis 
spot. Not that the President is going 
to promise now that these troops will 


be there in a showdown; but he 


wants them readily available as the 
unknown factor which will persuade 
a prospective aggressor that the odds 
may be against him. 


Progress in Atomic Weapons 


The Defense Secretary’s theme of 
more defense for less money is pre- 
mised on the great progress that has 
been and is being made in small 
arms atomic weapons—atomic can- 
nons, atomic warheads for guided 
missiles, baby A-bombs, and so on. 
This development makes it possible 
theoretically to attain the same fire- 
power and destructive force at a 
much smaller cost. But since secrecy 
blankets most of this atomic weapon- 
eering, no layman can know for cer- 
tain just what is involved. There is, 
of course, a calculated risk in this 
substitution of atomic power for mili- 
tary manpower, for the former has 
not proved itself in battle. But it is 
a risk that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are ready to take and that Eisen- 
hower, the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of World War I, is willing 
to approve. The very fact that a tried 
and trusted military hero has taken 
this fateful decision makes it palata- 
ble to many. There is the suspicion 
in some congressional quarters, how- 
ever, that the political attraction of 
this strategy and its economy char- 
acter have dictated the military rea- 
soning behind this new policy, rather 


than the other way around. 


One thing seems clear, if the press 
and diplomatic reports from abroad 
accurately reflect the sentiments and 
this new United 
States policy has disturbed, if not 


views of our allies: 


alarmed, the rest of the free world. 
Its psychological effect on Europe 


(Continued on page 8) 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





How Strong Is Russia ? 





Diplomatic negotiations between the 
Western powers and the U.S.S.R. 
about Germany, Austria and atomic 
energy have so far left unanswered 
the most pressing question of our 
times: How strong is Russia? 

To this question diametrically op- 
posite afswers have been given by po- 
litical and economic analysts. Some, 
particularly in Britain, contend that 
the U.S.S.R., sapped by serious eco- 
nomic problems such as the crisis in 
agriculture, by the continuing strug- 
gle for power within the Soviet hier- 
archy, and by rising unrest in the 
satellite countries, is far weaker than 
is generally assumed in the United 
States and at least as much in need 
ot a breathing space as the nations 
of Europe. Several American econo- 
mists also stress the low living stand- 
ards of the Russian people after years 
of travail and sacrifice, and their lack 
of such American amenities as tele- 
vision sets, radios, washing machines 
and refrigerators. 

Other observers, admitting that the 
U.S.S.R. is beset by many economic 
difficulties, nevertheless believe that 
the Soviet leaders, at enormous cost 
in human suffering and material 
waste, have succeeded in creating a 
base for the development of modern 
industry. If Russia maintains its rate 
of economic growth, they estimate, 
in 1963 it will be producing 68 mil- 
lion metric tons of steel, 520 million 
tons of coal, 100 million tons of pe- 
troleum and 300 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy. In their 
opinion the current dearth of con- 
sumer goods, which the Kremlin is 
now seeking to remedy by heavy pur- 
chases abroad and stepped-up out- 
put at home, is due not so much to 
Russia’s technical ineptness or to its 
lack of productive capacity as to the 


concentration of its resources on the 
manufacture of machine tools and 
armaments. They point out that a 
people who only in the past 30 years 
developed a heavy industry, gravely 
damaged by Nazi destruction, has 
produced top scientists and techni- 
cians comparable in quality to those 
of the West and capable of manufac- 
turing the deadly atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. 


A Mixed Picture 

According to this analysis, Russia, 
if it should decide to curtail war 
preparations and shift some of its 
production to consumer goods, would 
soon be able to match the living 
standards available to the masses of 
the population in countries such as 
France and Italy, although certainly 
not of the United States. But then, 
it is acknowledged, few other na- 
tions, even among those which ex- 
perienced the Industrial Revolution 
50 or 100 years ahead of Russia, 
measure up to American standards. 

Which of these two pictures of 
Russia is true? Do we face a giant 
with feet of clay, or a world power 
which, although suffering from many 
internal disabilities, commands a vast 
capacity to injure the rest of the 
world? 

The truth probably lies somewhere 
between the two. And the tendency 
of Western commentators to compare 
the U.S.S.R. with the far more ad- 
vanced nations of the West has ob- 
scured the real issue, which is, To 
what extent has Russia, an under- 
developed country which in 1917 was 
still only in the early stages of politi- 
cal democracy and industrialization, 
succeeded in attaining the levels of 
political development and of produc- 
tion reached by Western nations at a 


comparable stage of development? In 
discussing this issue it is instructive 
to compare Russia not only with the 
United States, Britain and Germany 
but also with other underdeveloped 
countries, for example India, which 
are trying to achieve similar goals 
by democratic means, rejecting the 
ruthless dictatorial methods of the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China. 

As compared with the United 
States, Britain and Germany, even 
the most fervent partisan of Russia 
would have to admit that it remains 
relatively backward, both in political 
and economic terms. As compared 
with the countries of Asia, the Mid- 
dle East or Latin America, even the 
most vigorous opponent of Russia 
would have to concede that these 
countries have a long hard road 
ahead of them if they are to construct 
a viable economy combining mod- 
ernized agriculture with some degree 
of industrialization. 

The power Russia wields in world 
affairs is due, not so much to the in- 
fluence it can exert in the most highly 
developed nations of the West, but to 
the advantage it can take of persist- 
ing economic weaknesses and politi 
cal instability in many uneasy areas 
of the world—and these today include 
a Western like Italy. This 


kind of influence Russia would be in 


nation 


a position to exercise even if atomic 
bombs were banned and other arma- 
ments were curtailed. It will lose such 
influence, not when it becomes more 
weak itself, but when the advanced 
Western nations create greater 
strength, moral as well as economic, 
in areas which have no desire to be 
dominated by Russia but have «.ot as 
yet achieved an inner equilibrium of 
their own. 


Vera MicuHeves DEAN 
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banned Tudeh (Communist) party 
was allowed to demonstrate in the 
streets and carry on anti-American 
(“Yankee, go home”) propaganda, 
the feelings of Americans approached 
the freezing point. Mossadegh’s ene- 
mies, many of them former friends 
now estranged, accused him of plot- 


ting a dictatorship with the support 


Mossadegh's Own Story 


Mossadegh, however, had a differ- 
ent story, as he told the author a 
week before his fall. The prime min- 
ister believed that his was the first 
truly popular government in Iran. 
Explaining that politics in Iran were 
and are based on personalities, he 
members of Parlia- 
ment — mostly wealthy merchants, 
great landowners and tribal chiefs— 
as unrepresentative of the people. He 
believed that the Right wing, with 
Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, was 
more dangerous for him than the 
Left. He was convinced, moreover, 
individualistic Iranians 
would never submit to Communist 
the 
Tudeh represented no real threat. 


discipline and that therefore 
But he feared that his plans for Iran 
might be thwartéd by religious re- 
actionaries and great landlords. The 
main points of his program for Iran 
seem to have been unclear or, at any 
rate, undeveloped. Plans for political 
reform remained in 
abeyance because of the lack of rev- 
enue and the need to solve the oil 
problem before all else. 

Mossadegh, in seeking a mandate 
from the people by a referendum to 


determine whether the National As- 


a 
ran Under 
Es} 
—_ Zahedi 
n 
e werner 
+ The question most frequently asked 
2 of recent visitors from Iran is, “How 
; stable is the new government and 
; will it survive?” And the most fre- 
“ quent answer, from those who would 
= hazard any reply, is the same one 
7 heard from many “prophets” after 
‘d the 1948 American elections, “Any- 
2 thing can happen in politics; we are 
” through with predictions.” Events of of the Communists. 
“i the past summer in Iran have cast 
¥ doubts not only on the chances of the 
‘ Zahedi government to survive but 
: indeed of any government to bring 
- order to Iran and solve its many 
6 problems. To understand the prob- 
ma lems General Fazlollah Zahedi has to 
e face, it is necessary to review the cir 
2 cumstances behind the present con- 
7 tinuing crisis in the land of the lion considered the 
: and the sun. 
rc 
In 1951 when Dr. Mossadegh na- 
ld tionalized the oil industry, he became 
a. the great hero or savior of Iran in the 
™ eyes of his people. Everyone then sup- 
to ported him, even Zahedi and other 
sid members of the present government. 
= When Iran began to suffer from the that the 
om oil blockade, however, more and 
fe more people questioned Mossadegh’s 
hie stubborn unwillingness to come to 
» te terms with the British. His enemies 
nie also accused him of alienating mem- 
= bers of Parliament and of nurturing 
ach dictatorial ambitions. Their suspi- 
—_ cions seemed confirmed when he 
= abolished the Senate, or upper house 
ater of parliament, in October 1952 and and economic 
ate later sought to dissolve the Majlis, or 
hoe National Assembly, by popular refer- 
tw endum on August 10, 1953. 
1 of American sentiment, after initial 
enthusiasm, had cooled considerably 
. toward Mossadegh, and when the 
i 
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by Richard N. Frye 
Dr. Frye, assistant professor of Middle Eastern Studies 
at Harvard University, has lived and traveled in the area 
since 1942. In the summer of 1953 he returned to Iran 
for the fourth time, and had an hour’s interview with 
Dr. Mossadegh shortly before his fall. He is the author 
of Iran (New York, Holt, 1953), and coauthor of Turkey 
and Iran and the United States (Cambridge, Harvard 

University Press, 1951). 


sembly should be dissolved, wanted 
to be rid of the opposition in the 
Majlis which was holding up busi- 
ness and opposing him. Whether he 
intended to hold new elections which 
would put his supporters in the Na- 
tional Assembly is not clear, for there 
are no political parties in Iran and 
representatives are elected on the 
basis of their personal prestige and 
influence. Other things being equal, 
the oldest candidate (especially if he 
had a gray beard) would invariably 
win over younger opponents, for 
there is still a great respect for age 
in this ancient land. And many of 
Mossadegh’s supporters were young. 
They were the hot-heads who clam- 
ored for reforms and action while the 
bedridden prime minister retreated 
more and more into the background. 


In attempting to dissolve the Majlis 
Mossadegh took a calculated risk, for 
this left power in the hands of the 
prime minister alone under his sov- 
ereign, the Shah. Mossadegh, who 
won the referendum by a landslide, 
felt he had so much pepular support 
that no one would dare oppose him. 
But the dissolution of the National 
Assembly was just what his oppo- 
nents wanted; it was now constitu- 
tionally proper for the Shah to ask 
for Mossadegh’s resignation, which 
he did forthwith, appointing General 
Zahedi as successor. This happened 
on Friday or Saturday, August 14 or 
15, while the Shah was at his sum- 
mer palace at Ramsar on the Caspian 
Sea. Mossadegh, feeling secure with 
popular support, ignored the Shah’s 
command. A group of anti-Mossa- 
degh army officers then went to his 
house late at night, Saturday, August 














15, to arrest the prime minister, but 
he, forewarned, had gendarmes on 
hand who arrested the officers. This 
was the signal for the followers of 
Mossadegh, led by the fiery foreign 
minister, Dr. Hossein Fatemi, to or- 
ganize a mass demonstration on the 
next day against the Shah and Dr. 
Mossadegh’s opponents, who were 
denounced as traitors. 


The Conflicting Groups 


The rest is well known. Statues of 
the Shah and his father were pulled 
down; the Communists went into ac- 
tion and wrote on walls, “Death to 
the Shah,” “Death to the Anglo- 
American imperialists,” and “The 
people are victorious and want a re- 
public.” Rioting occurred in towns 
all over Iran, and there was a tense 
feeling of impending trouble after the 
Shah had fled to Rome. On Wednes- 
day morning, August 19, General 
Zahedi, who had left Teheran with 
a price on his head, organized the 
military units outside of the capital 
and invaded the city. After severe 
fighting at Dr. Mossadegh’s house, 
from which he had fled, the Zahedi 
forces were victorious, and Radio 
Teheran announced the change in 
government. It was all over in a few 
hours. Pro-Royalist demonstrations 
had occurred in the streets the previ- 
ous night, but they were insignificant 
compared with the demonstrations of 
the pro-Mossadegh groups, and it is 
apparent that the Mossadegh govern- 
ment was overthrown primarily by 
the army and not by the mass of 
the people. 

Who had opposed Dr. Mossadegh, 
and who had supported him? The 
Royalists, supporters of the Shah, felt 
that the ailing old man was ruining 
the country and was violating the 
constitution with the intention of cre- 
ating a dictatorship. Others thought 
he was a facade for the Communists, 
who would eventually replace him. 
Not a profound religious man him- 


self, Mossadegh had alienated the in- 
fluential religious leader Ayatollah 
Kashani and others who did not ap- 
prove of his actions or those of his 
associates. Finally the merchants, and 
to a lesser extent the landlords, were 
being ruined by Mossadegh’s inabil- 
ity to halt inflation and the deepen- 
ing economic Crisis. 

Mossadegh was supported by those 
who wanted a change in the old order 
of things, and by the crowds who 
followed him as the great liberator of 
Iran from British domination. Then 
there was the well-organized Com- 
munist party, which backed Mossa- 
degh against the Shah in the hope 
that he would succumb to them after 
the Royalists had been routed. The 
Communists proved stronger than 
most Iranians suspected, for in the 
interval between the unsuccessful and 
successful coups d'état they actually 
controlled several places in Gilan and 
Mazanderan on the coast of the Cas- 
pian Sea, albeit for a short time only. 
After coming to power the Zahedi 
took 
against the Communists, but the Tu- 


government strong measures 
deh forces for the most part went 
underground. An indication of the 
ease with which this is done in Iran 
is the case of Dr. Fatemi, Mossa- 
degh’s foreign minister, who van- 
ished after rumor had it that he was 
torn to pieces by a mob. Zahedi has 
so far been unable to find him, al- 
though Fatemi has been seen vari- 
ously in Cairo, among the Qashqai 
tribesmen in the south, or in Teher- 
an, where he is Said to phone his 
family every day. 


Position of Russia 
The three groups—Nationalist fol- 
lowers of Mossadegh, Communists 
and supporters of Zahedi—still exist 
in Iran, and all must be reckoned 

with in assessing the future. 
The absence of strong Russian re- 
action to both the unsuccessful and 
the successful coups is one of the 


— — et a eee pe er we 
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mysteries of the unpredictable Irani- 
an scene. Here was a golden oppor- 
tunity to interfere—or so it seemed— 
and the opportunity was passed over 
by the Kremlin. Was it because of 
the 


where, scarcely a month before, Beria 


troubles inside Soviet Union, 
had been purged? Was it uncertainty 
regarding Mossadegh or the chances 
of making capital of the situation? 
The episode of the sick Soviet am- 
bassador in Teheran, who, rumor 
claimed, had tried to commit suicide 
because of Moscow’s failure in Iran, 
sheds no light on the situation be- 
hind the walls of the Soviet Embassy. 
For Anatoli Lavrentiev is still the 
Soviet ambassador, and Soviet policy 


shows no change. 


The Economic Crisis 


Or was the Kremlin taken by sur- 
prise? It seems unlikely that the 
Iranian Communists had no plan of 
action, for the author was told by 
some of them after the Shah had fled 
that their hour had come and that 
they were ready to assume power. 
Their first objective—a republic for 
Iran—seemed close to reality after 
the flight of the Shah. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the enthusiasm of the 
Communists, it is extremely doubtful 
if they could have taken over the 
country. The tribal chieftains, the 
religious leaders and the landlords 
could have easily crushed the local 
Communists. Perhaps the Russians 
had no illusions about Communist 
strength in the country and decided 
a putsch was premature. In any case 
the Tudeh partisans are now in hid- 
ing awaiting further orders. For the 
present the orders seem to be to at- 
tempt acts of sabotage and assassina- 
tion and to enroll anti-Zahedi Irani 
ans in the ranks of the Tudeh. 

From 1948 to the present Iran’s 
currency, the rial, has become inflated 
over 400 percent, bringing impover- 
ishment and ruin with it. Iran is still 


in a state of crisis, with unemploy- 
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ment at an all-time high, and yet the 
country has lost skilled workers, for 
many from the Abadan refinery and 
the oil fields have gone to Kuwait or 
Saudi Arabia across the Persian Gulf, 
seeking employment there to keep 
alive. If and when the Iranian oil 
industry, is reactivated it will not be 


easy to reassemble these workmen. 


The Oil Problem 


The problem of qualified engineers 
and specialists is even more difficult, 
while the biggest headache will prob- 
ably be the retooling and extensive 
replacement of parts and entire ma- 
chines in Abadan. The oil business is 
highly competitive, and Iran has re- 
mained behind the recent expansion 
of the industry in neighboring Iraq, 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. The Brit- 
ish and American governments, how- 
ever, want a resumption of Iranian 
oil shipments and will certainly exert 
pressure on the oil companies to 
make concessigns. The great oil com- 
panies will find it difficult to shitt 
their plans again and their current 
activities in the Middle East, but they 
will undoubtedly accede to the re- 
quests of their governments. What 
kind of quid pro quo can the gov- 
ernments give the companies? They 
can assure the companies thai there 
will be no antitrust suits in the oil 
industry in the future, and they can 
become more responsive to the needs 
and wishes of the various concerns 
operating in the Middle East. For the 
Iranian oil problem is not solely the 
affair of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany. It is a matter of concern to the 
entire oil industry. 

As yet, it is uncertain how the 
wheels of trade and commerce are 
going to roll in Iran, but United 
States aid can only be a stop-gap 
arrangement to meet the pressing 
current expenses of government. It 
can do little directly to put Iranian 
economy in full swing again. There 


is also much reorganization to be 
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done in the tax structure and finan- 
cial laws of Iran, and time is not on 
the side of the government. Zahedi 
welcomed American aid as a life- 
saver, which it was; but there is 
much lost ground to make up, and 
far greater aid is needed. In the long 
run private business must take over 
the job of industrial and trade expan- 
sion. Yet after the experience of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the 
political events of the summer, what 
foreign company would be willing to 
invest a penny in Iran? Even the 
Persian merchants are unwilling to 
invest in their own country, and 
many send money outside of the 
country because they have no faith 
in the government. So Zahedi must 
seize on every straw which might 
help him out of his gravest problem 
—the economic crisis. Hence he is 
willing to negotiate with the Rus- 
sians over trade and minor questions 
such as border rectifications. His atti- 
tude toward Britain is conditioned 
by his basic agreement with Dr. Mos- 
sadegh regarding oil nationalization 
and by the temper of his people. It 
is doubtful if he will allow personal 
feeling (he was a prisoner of the 
sritish in Palestine during the war) 
to color official relations with the 
British. There seems little doubt that 
Zahedi will have to exercise great 
care not to offend great numbers of 
Iranians who supported Mossadegh’s 
anti-British policy. The oil industry, 
of course, will remain nationalized, 
and Dr. Mossadegh will be exiled 
abroad or kept in custody in Iran so 
that he cannot become a martyr. For 
many reasons it might be advisable 
for him to spend his last years in the 
United States. 


What of the Future? 


In the last analysis the fate of Iran 
will depend more on internal factors 
than on foreign relations. For politi- 
cal stability rests on favorable eco 


nomic conditions, and these in turn 


depend on human beings—and that 
means the people of Iran. Can Za- 
hedi and the Shah not only ac¢com- 
plish much needed reforms in land 
ownership but also narrow the wide 
gap which separates the aristocracy 
from the peasants? And, finally, can 
they work a miracle by instilling in 
in them- 
selves? This last point is most impor- 


the Iranians confidence 
tant, because if the Iranians have no 
mutual trust and confidence and re- 
fuse to cooperate with each other in 
putting national interest above per- 
sonal interest, then no amount of 
Point Four aid, loans or even oil 
revenue will save them. 

It has been the fashion in Iran to 
accuse foreign powers of all the ills 
which have beset the country. In- 
stead, much introspection is needed. 
A tremendous job lies ahead, and the 
Shah’s example of dividing his es- 
tates, to take a case in point, will 
hardly cause other landlords to rush 
and follow suit. The government 
must enforce the collection of taxes 
and land reform and must insure 
that changes will be carried out. In 
this there must be equity, and the 
wealthy must pay a proportionate 
share of the cost of government and 
economic and social changes. 

Whether General Zahedi can 
achieve political stability by winning 
the confidence and cooperation of 
the people is anyone’s guess. It will 
require on his part herculean efforts 
and on the part of the United States 
economic aid and patience as well as 
sympathy and understanding—atti- 
tudes which often have not been con- 
spicuous in the past. 

READING SUGGESTIONS: R. W.B., “Dr. 
Musaddiq and After,” The World Today 
(London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs), October 1953; Harlan Cleveland, 
“Oil, Blood, and Politics: Our Next Move 
in Iran,” The Reporter, November 10, 
1953; Richard N. Frye, Iran (New York, 
Holt, 1953 Lockhart, “The 
Causes of the Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute,” 


Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, 
Vol. 40, Pt. I, April 1953. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
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international research organization 
in nuclear. sciences, so one could 


build on an’ already going concern. 


. Fjnaily,:to set up a United Nations 
agency to ‘supervise the work certain- 
ly presents no great barrier to early 
action. 

Materials, scientists, a place, and 
a UN agency—and the Eisenhower 
proposal could come to life, leave the 
paper and speech stage, become a 
reality within six to eight months— 
and negotiations with Russia, in se- 
cret, could go on until concluded. 

This would be a modest enterprise 
in size at the very beginning, but it 
would be a going concern, a living 
demonstration of the free world’s 
preoccupation with peace and of its 
capabilities for peaceful ends. It 
would be something concrete, real, 
useful, something to appeal to the 
imagination of the world. Within six 
to eight months from today there 
could be a foundation on which to 
try to build the beginnings of mu- 
tual confidence, and ultimately— 
hopefully—an end to this nightmare 
of fear of world desolation. 

What about 
of military significance, should the 


our atomic secrets 
President’s proposals be promptly 
translated into a working reality? 
Of this much we can be morally cer- 
tain. The President’s advisers on such 
matters—Admiral Lewis Strauss and 


his fellow-commissioners of the AEC 
—studied this particular question 
with painstaking care before they as- 
sured the President that there is no 
uncompensated risk involved. 

After all, the Russians, as we all 
know to our sorrow, have atomic 
bombs. This means they have indus- 
trial-size plants that are producing 
fissionable material used in bombs or 
atomic power plants. To proceed on 
the premise—as some do today—that 
what the Russians are actually doing 
is still exclusively our secret does not 
make too much sense. Certainly rec- 
ognition of this fact is implicit in the 
President’s speech and in the counsel 
one may assume he has had from his 
atomic advisers. 

When I 


Atomic Energy Commission I said 


was chairman of the 
repeatedly in speeches to laymen: 
“Atomic energy is your business,” 
meaning, of course, that it was the 
concern of every private citizen and 
not just of government officials. That 
was the attitude of my associates, and 
it has been that of all of our suc- 
cessors. 

It is on this note that, as a private 
citizen, I advance these suggestions. 
I hope the President’s momentous 
proposals will be carefully weighed 
not only by experts but by the Ameri- 
can lay public. Thereby the men who 
represent us in government, and who 
carry our lives in their hands, may 
benefit by that essential of democ- 


racy, the active participation of the 
whole body of private citizens in the 
discussions of public issues. 


Newsletter 
(Continued from page 3) 
and Asia takes two forms: it alarms 
revival of 


those who see it as a 


American isolationism; it disturbs 
those who see it increasing the chance 
of some precipitous American action 
involving them in an atomic war. 
The Administration has a job of 
selling the new arms policy to the 
American people, to Congress, to our 
allies. Because so much of it must be 
accepted on faith there will continue 
to be some doubters. In the final 
analysis only time and trial can prove 
whether it actually is the prize pack- 
age that its attractive wrapping sug- 


gests, NEAL STANFORD 
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Books ON THE MIDDLE 


Middle East Dilemmas: The Background o} 
United States Policy, by J. C. Hurewitz. 
New York, Harper, for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1953. $3.75 
Within the brief compass of this very 

readable book a_ well-known American 

scholar covers Iran, Egypt, the Arab-Israel 
area, Turkey, and United States economic 
and technical assistance to the Middle East 
countries. This is ‘““must” reading for any- 
one interested in the problems of a highly 
vulnerable and often misunderstood 





East 
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Arabian Jubilee, by H. St. John Philby. 

New York, John Day, 1953. $6.00. 

In this well-illustrated volume one of 
Britain’s leading students of the Arab world 
continues and amplifies the first install- 
ment of his autobiography, A Pilgrim in 
Arabia. 
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